THE  INDIAN  EARTHQUAKE.

slightly higher than that which it maintained before
the earthquake.

LANDSLIPS.

The distribution of landslips shows that their for-
mation depends almost as much on local conditions as
on the violence of the shock. The effect of the latter
is manifested by their limitation to a certain centra!
area. To the east of the North Cachar hills, few, if
any, were to be seen ; but, as far as Kohima, cracks
or incipient landslips were formed on the hillsides.
The Sylhet valley and a line to the west of Darjiling
form the southern and western boundaries of the
landslip area, which was therefore not less than 300
miles in length from east to west

Within this area, however, local conditions asserted
their superiority. Among the more important may
be mentioned the constitution of the hills and the
presence of a thick superficial layer of subsoil or rock
with an inner bounding surface of weak cohesion, the
slope of the hillsides, and their height from base to
crest. Thus, though the epicentral area was situated
chiefly to the south of the Brahmaputra valley (Fig.
75), the east and west range of the landslips was more
extensive in the Himalayas on the north side than in
the Garo and Khasi hills on the south. In many
places, the steep sides of the Himalayan valleys exist
always in a critical condition of repose, and the effect
of the Indian earthquake was such that all along the
north side of the Brahmaputra valley, the range is
scarred by landslips, even to the east of Tezpur.

Again, along the southern edge of the Garo and
Khasi hills, landslips were unusually prevalent.
" Viewed from the deck of a steamer sailing up to.